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BOOK REVIEWS 

What is Christianity? A study of Rival Interpretations, by George 
Cross. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111., 1918. Pp. 
x+214. 

This, we are told, is an exposition of "the great outstanding 
types of Christianity purporting to be the true interpretation 
of the Christian religion." The author counts six of these: 
Apocalypticism, Catholicism, Mysticism, Protestantism and 
Evangelicism, and devotes a chapter to the discussion of each. 
The volume closes with a chapter entitled, "What, then, is 
Christianity," in which the author sets forth his own views, 
and a bibliography containing a list of works arranged accord- 
ing to the respective chapters of the book. 

The book shows complete lack of impartiality and is written 
in a bitter anti-Catholic spirit. If Christianity means anything 
it means Justice and Charity and the author seems to have the 
most complete disregard for both of these. We have only to 
glance at his bibliography for the chapter on Catholicism to 
be convinced of this. Not a single Catholic author has been 
consulted and in a relatively short list — there are six names in 
all — Adolph Harnack and Henry C. Lea figure prominently. 
This is a good example of fair play. Harnack 's sentiments 
towards Catholicism need no comment and Lea's works resemble 
those of an historian who would pass judgment on the history 
of a state or a nation in the light of its criminal records. The 
author tells us, in his preface, that what he has written "is the 
fruit of a great many years of reading and reflection combined 
with the searching experiences of the class-room;" we regret 
that he did not spend some of this precious time in perusing a 
few of our Catholic theological works to ascertain not what our 
opponents maintain our idea of Christianity is, but what this 
idea is in fact. 

Such being the author's sources of information relative to 
Catholicism, we need not at all be surprised to meet with the 
most absurd as well as unjust statements. "Foremost and 
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above all," he say, Catholics "worship God as one God but in 
three persons — whatever those words may mean — Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. In this worship there is no familiarity, but 
that deep submission and silence of spirit as it views as from afar 
the Incomprehensible and the Infinite." If any religion admits 
of familiarity it is surely the religion of Catholics to whom 
Christ has said, "I will call you no longer servants but friends," 
and for us Christ is God. We read further on, "Saints . . 
in great number are objects of a lower worship . . . The 
demand for these mediators is constant in Catholicism, for it 
seems that without them there is a lack of the sense of the 
mercy of God." The author seems to be altogether ignorant 
here that one of the primary functions of the Catholic Church 
is education, and that she is thoroughly cognizant of the great 
law of imitation as an educational force. Man instinctively 
imitates, and the strength of imitation is inversely proportioned 
to the distance we perceive between our conduct and the object 
of our imitation. We all aim at imitating Christ, but we can 
accomplish this more easily by imitating those who have 
imitated Him and who are nearer to us. With regard to statues, 
relics, shrines, etc., Mr. Cross says: "Pictures are suspended 
in places of devotion, representing the deeds or sufferings of 
Jesus or Mary or other hallowed persons, and by gazing upon 
these, the desired benefit is obtained. A similar effect is pro- 
duced by looking upon or touching the relics of saints and 
martyrs." Such an accusation of superstition might be 
pardoned coming from a writer of the Reformation period; 
here it is demonstrative only of the crassest kind of ignorance 
concerning the cultus practiced by Catholics towards relics and 
pictures of Martyrs and Saints. 

Further on we read: "The Holy Spirit is not so much a 
joyful presence in the soul as the mysterious inspirer and renewer 
also beyond and away. Again Mr. Cross is completely unaware 
of the doctrine of the "Divine Indwelling" which establishes 
between the Holy Spirit and the Just Soul the most intimate 
kind of union, which makes us true sons of God and co-heirs 
with Jesus Christ. 

With regard to human nature, Mr. Cross says: "Whatever 
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human nature may have been at the creation, it is now fallen 
and corrupt, and ought to be despised in the presence of the 
Divine." This is Luther's theory of original sin and we reprove 
it as much as Mr. Cross himself. 

Again we read, "High spirituality and a low materialism are 
ill-matched companions, but they are commonly found side by 
side in the Catholic type of religion . . . As in Catholic 
piety there is seen the union of high spiritualistic devotion and 
a crass materialistic worship, so also in its morality, alongside 
of exclusive devotion to the aims that spring out of the sense 
of the supreme worth of the invisible world, there is a place for 
a low compromise with sordidness and sensuality." We could 
continue to quote sentences of this kind throughout Mr. Cross' 
book, but a writer of this type of partiality does not deserve 
that attention. Mr. Cross has subtitled his book "A unique 
survey of the rival interpretation of Christianity." It is truly 
unique in that sense. 

But what kind of Christianity does he himself advocate. It 
is the most intangible thing one could conceive. All dogmas 
are done away with and therefore we fail to see on what basis 
true morality is going to rest. We would expect that Mr. Cross 
would make a choice from one of the six systems he analyses. 
Not at all. According to him all these forms of Christian re- 
ligion could suddenly pass away and the Christian religion would 
be with us none the less. If such a cataclysm of all these forms 
did happen, he says, "There might be some confusion and per- 
plexity for a time, but that great power which we are habituated 
to call the Spirit of Christ would remain in men's hearts and 
would soon begin to adjust itself to the new conditions and 
demands that must arise. Christianity is nothing if it be not 
ceaselessly creative of the new." But what are the poor and 
ignorant to gather from all this, for it is these that Jesus Christ 
came to save and religion is everything for them who have very 
little else in this world. Here is the "religion" Mr. Cross 
would have them practice, the religion by which they will be 
"saved:" 

1. "Christianity is to be understood primarily as a quality 
of spiritual life." 

2. "Christianity is a distinctive type of religion." 
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3. "Christianity is the religion whose whole character is de- 
termined by the generality of Jesus Christ." ("He is the true 
man of us, the man we all would be. To the believer God and 
man are one in Christ Jesus.") 

4. "Christianity is the practice of the most perfect human 
fellowship." 

5. "Christianity is the religion which is one and the same 
with true morality." 

6. "Christianity is the religion of moral redemption." 

7. "Christianity is the religion of perfect peace." 
Mr. Cross' book is both unfair and dangerous. 

S. A. Raemers. 



Armenia and the Armenians. From the earliest times until the 
Great War (1914). By Kevork Asian. Translated from the 
French by Pierre Crabites, New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 
xxix+138. 

The translation of Kevork Asian's book on Armenia and the 
Armenians comes at a very favorable moment, since the Ar- 
menian question is being discussed at present on all sides. 

The translator has wisely prefaced his translation by a pre- 
liminary chapter on the Armenian question, placing it in its 
proper setting, and supporting his every statement with "in- 
disputable evidence and in many instances with the authority 
of official records." No one reading this chapter will doubt the 
impartiality of its author. 

The book itself surveys Armenian history from the earliest 
times down to the present day. Concise information is given 
on the geographical formation, climate and products of the 
country, the origin of the Armenians, their customs and religious 
belief, and the formation of Armenian royalty. We then come 
to the history of the nation proper; its conversion to Christian- 
ity; the dawn of Armenian literature; Armenia under the 
domination of the Byzantine Empire; under the Persians and 
the Ottomans; and finally, during the nineteenth and early 
days of the twentieth century. 

All this is done in a pleasing style, and all useless details 
have been carefully eliminated. For a concise, and practical 
treatment of the history of Armenia and the Armenians, this 



